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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


| DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 


HERE men work, there (or 
near there) they must live. So in 
an industrial country it is the location 


of industry that decides the growth,. 


continuance and decline of towns. In 
turn the size of towns affects their 
density and living conditions. When 
towns are too large, industry suffers, 
as well as health and happiness. 
Because town-growth must be con- 
trolled, the location of industry must 
a be guided. . 

Thus might begin the First Chapter 
of Genesis of national town and 
country planning, of which the Books 
of Howard, Barlow and Abercrombie 
now rank as the law and the 
prophets. 
@ Planners will judge the Distribution 

of Industry Bill by its capacity .to 
serve a policy of decongestion and 
dispersal. They must be disquieted 
by the fact that the Bill itself, and 
still more the. case presented for it 
by the President of the Board of 
Trade, seem concerned mainly with 
the narrower (though important) 
issue of forestalling localised un- 
employment. In many cases to 
carry industry where workers are 
settled is right. Elevated to a first 
Principle it is indefensible. You 
cannot stop the clock of economic 
and social change at Zero Hour. 


Disquieting, too, is the fact that 
the Bill gives no place to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning— 
newly set up to look after the dis- 
tribution of town and. country, of 
which the distribution of industry is 
the chief determinant. The Board of 
Trade stands for industry, and in- 
dustry has already had one shot at 
arranging the surface of our land— 
during the Industrial Revolution. 

In any planning, industry must be 
a powerful partner. But just because 
industry as sole governing director 
was inadequate, we needed (and pro- 
vided for) the wider and more 
inclusive view. 

Machinery, however, is a second- 
ary matter. In any case there must 
be much inter-departmental co- 
operation. The choice of the Board 
of Trade as the agency for positive 
factory development could work if 
in fact the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning sets the overall 
physical pattern. But its place should 
be recognised in the Bill. 

Aims matter far more than 
machinery. And it is on making sure 
that the accepted principles of town 
and country planning inspire the 
Government policy for the location 
of industry that planners should 
concentrate. It is right that attention 





should be paid to laying the spectre of 
localised unemployment. But, before 
this Bill is law, it is vital that the new 
instrument of guidance of industrial 
location shall be harnessed to the major 
planning purpose of decongestion and 
dispersal. 


Utility Housing 


Utility Production was the subject of 
a recent interesting correspondence in 
The Times. The evidence pointed to 
the very marked pre-war public demand 
for variety and individuality in articles 
of everyday use. Sir Miles Thomas, 
Vice-Chairman of the Nuffield Organisa- 
tion, wrote that a pre-war ‘‘austerity”’ 
Morris car had been produced costing 
£100. The public refused to buy it. 
They preferred a more expensive model 
fitted out with what the American 
marketing men would call ‘‘ personalised 
equipment.’’ Mr. F. C. Hooper, whose 
experience in the Lewis organisation 
makes him an authority on consumer 
taste, pointed out that mass utility 
production of a commodity such as 
silk stockings might reduce the cost by 
about a halfpenny a pair, but, in the 
eyes of the customer, a small saving of 
this kind is ‘‘ vastly outweighed by the 
customers’ freedom of choice.’’ This 
freedom is, in Mr. Hooper’s view, 
‘*particularly valued and _ relentlessly 
exercised by the very classes to whom 
utility lines are directed.’’ 

The same thing is true of housing. In 
its evidence to the Ministry of Health’s 
Central Advisory Committee, the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
underlined the high priority which is 
given in the public mind to individuality 
in housing. The conclusion was not 
that each house in a street must therefore 
contrast architecturally with its neigh- 
bour, but that architects should strive 
to combine good street architecture 
with this demand for individuality by 
the use of groups of four, six, eight or 
twelve houses, interspersed with care- 
fully placed pairs and detached houses 
in accordance with the site and by the 
skilful use of colour and good planting 
by qualified landscape architects. 

One of the joys of peace to which a 
frustrated public will look forward is 
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the right to ‘‘pick and choose.’’ People 
know: that industry is capable of pro 
ducing the widest possible variety of 
**lines,’’ from lipsticks to motor cars, 
The demand for freedom of choice in 
housing will be no less than in clothes 
and furnishings. 


A Question of Shelter 


An appeal for freedom of choice may 
appear to many to be a sophisticated) 
and unreal point to stress at a ti 
when shelter, rather than housing, has 
become a crisis issue. In a famine 
standards go by the board. The un 
precedented demand immediately thei 
European war ends, will be first for 
shelter—shelter anywhere ; near work 
or miles from work; house or flat se 
with or without a bathroom. ‘‘Good 
design’’ and ‘‘balanced communities’ 
will sound like some theorist’s day4 
dream. C 

But why have we allowed housing te 
become a crisis issue ? j 

The policies of the Barlow, Scott andffa 
Uthwatt Reports, allied to the pro4ni 
gressive standards set in. the Housing 
Manual and linked with the vast 
amount of valuable technical informa 
tion accumulated by the Ministry o 
Works Committees, could have resultedgR 
long before now in a co-ordinated andi 
realistic programme, balancing housingivi 
industry and agriculture, with 


building labour and materials situationgiwi 


and with all the other factors involved 
This programme could have bee 
cut, dried and well aired in the Parlia 
mentary time that has been occupied i 
impressing upon the Government 
urgency of the housing situation. 
could have been ready to go into opera 
tion the day after V-Day. Instead a 
that we are faced with a lop-side 
demand for housing that may 
the effectiveness of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, the Location offi 
Industry legislation, and wipe out th 
comprehensive planning aims that 
Ministers of Town and Country Plan 
ning and Reconstruction have 
peatedly assured us are behind th 
programme of fragmentary legislatic 
now coming from the Government. 
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zl) ECENTRALISATION 
ar ART 


Dr. Herbert Read 


pice mayg/F.HE DECENTRALISATION of art 
isticated is part of a larger problem of 
; a timeégthe widest sociological scope. The 
sing, has§condition of devitalization which affects 
famine,fall the arts to-day is but one aspect of 
The un-§that condition of disease which shows 
itely thefits most obvious symptoms in social 
first fortfunrest, economic crises and war. This 
sar workgworld-wide disintegration is more than 
or flat seconomic, as even economists are begin- 
**Goodfning to realise. Professor Wilhelm 
1unities’ FRopke,* for example, writes of ‘‘The 
st’s day-lartificial existence in big cities which are 
so far removed from nature . . . the 
ousing to—decay of the family . . . life in the slums 
.. conditions in factories where workers 
Scott andfare herded together ... the mecha- 
the pro4nical specialisation of their work . . 
Housing§the speed of mass production and... 
the vaststhe equal tempo and bewildering futility 
informa#of the amusement and diversion of big 
inistry ofgcity life.’’ ‘*‘ To be herded together.’’ 
e resulted§Ropke continues, ‘‘in giant eactories ; ? ; 
ated andglike sheep or soldiers; to devote the Old Vic Company players during the interval 
, housingiivitally important hours of life to work os a performance in a Northern Industrial 
with . aes heteronomous regimentation and Mr. Read refers to C.E.M.A.’s work in 
situationgwithout fully realising the sense and bringing drama and the other arts to the 
involved#Mignity of individual labour; to be up- _ provinces during the war, but he wants to see 
ave beemgrooted from all natural bonds; toreturn the provinces create their own companies 
he Parliagto gloomy slums and to seek recreation and their own artists. 
cupied ifjin amusements as senseless, mechanised 
ment théfand devitalized as their work itself; to 
ation. ibe dependent every minute of the day one sphere or another. It is the life it- 
nto operagon the anonymous forces of society; to self that is to be renewed, and all 
nstead a from one pay-day to another— manifestations of this life, spiritual or 
lop-sidedfthese and many other facts constitute material, will then take on new form and 
1ay lessemgthe real problem of the proletariat.’’ colour. If we keep this statement of 


AE A OLLI AS 


own andj Among the forces making for social fact—for it is simply a fact, biological 
ocation oigintegration, art, in my opinion, is rather than merely historical—if we 
e Out thiupreme. If we recognise the revitaliza- keep this fact clearly before us, we shall 
s that théition of our whole mode of living as the _ find that it will considerably modify our 


ntry Plan tal problem, we need not quarrel about approach to the problems covered by 
have regthe priority or supreme importance, of the phrase ‘‘the decentralisation of 
ehind ner the arts.’ 

legislation, Mexander Rustow : Appendix to International The attempts so far made, with State 
rnment. Disintegration. ty, Wilhelm Ropke (Hodge), 44 and under official direction to de- 
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centralise the arts, proceed on the prin- _ figure of Ibsen. He had no equal in t 
ciple of diffusion. They accept, as a nineteenth century. Ibsen’s genius 
bounty, the concentration of artists and matured in one of the smallest 
works of art in metropolitan centres, poorest countries of Europe, and e 
and they aim to give from this bounty — then not in its capital city, but in @ 
such crumbs as the starving provinces _ provincial town of Bergen. 
are content to receive. As an expedient, In painting, I would ask you to cd 
directed to ‘the desperate state of , ; - 

: ps site : oie sider the case of Cézanne. Cézani 
aesthetic devitalization which exists in wes nevee deawn inte the chou 
the provinces, the policy of a body like. : : ; 

: intellectual life of Paris. He was bo 
the Council for the Encouragement of : noah! ; 

- and remained a provincial. I migh 
Music and the Arts may be accepted. quote many other instances of geni 
a Mga, pia eT th : who have matured in complete isolatic 

& grat —a particularly interesting example } 
crumbs and even substantial crusts, that 2 : : 
CREA. bet -deees > Gem. Det Emily Bronte. But I do not wish to giv 
ates ine Sita tak diheden - ules the impression that I am defending wha 
4 Genk thar thould boenaids 1 * Pe the is called provincialism. A great artist 

y . always universal and transcends 
bread of art by the labour of their own ty limitati f his j di , 
hands. The people who live in our Petty imitations of his luimediiate cre 
: oes He may still speak with a province 
towns and villages should be artists in. . 

é . , accent, but he speaks with the god 
their own right, and not merely passive : 
receivers, or even active appreciators The examples quoted show there iss 

; . PP » necessary connection between gre 
of a metropolitan culture. To ensure de- ert and metropéliten ceateniiaation 
centralisation of art in this sense, some- P : 
thing far more drastic than a policy of We are dealing with a sociologic 
eo is necessary. acca ; — sea _— art mh seer 

or one reason or another the central- st fostere y a centralise 
isation of the arts in a city like London metropolitan culture, or whether 
or Paris creates an atmosphere which grows deeper and stronger roots in 
exercises an irresistible attraction on regional soil. Historically, the ans 
the young artist or poet. Who among is clear: the greatest artists ha 
us, blessed, or it may be cursed, with arisen if an overwhelming majority 
creative aspirations, but born in the _ situations or under social conditio 
provinces, does not remember a sick which we should now consider f 
and. desperate yearning to get to ‘‘the gional. The two greatest epochs of 
* centre of things’’? Here in London, —Greek art and Gothic art—d 
we imagined, was the only arena in their vitality from confined and re 
which we could gain fame, the only _ tively isolated localities. Sociologica 
gladiators against whom we could centralisation spells devitalization, a 
measure our own skill. This state of that devitalization of the material fort 
mind may well be an illusion. In a of a country means a devitalization 
metropolis we may, indeed, sharpen spiritual forces. No one would le 
our wits and polish our manners, but for a vigorous school of architecture 
ae en — our yrs] the i orem vig gg py er: exp 
ore I explain what I mean I wou a great dramatist to rm in 
like to glance at a few artists who by American ‘‘dust bowl.’’ But the p 
exception matured their genius away  vincial reality is not such extremes: 
— peng eae oe centres ofcultureand is rather thriving cities like Liverp@ 
who yet, by general consent, were great and Birmingham, Middlesbrough 
artists. I will keep to the nineteenth Leeds. Why are these cities, culturé 
century, which is far away enough to speaking, no better than the ‘* di 
ensure objectivity and yet near enough _bowl’’ or the Sahara? Why is no db 
to exhibit all the features of centralisa- born in Hull? There is a Bridie fré 
tion, : Glasgow and all honour to him, 
In drama there is the outstanding Glasgow does not support him: 
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was DO) 
I migh ; An_ enthusiastic audience queues for a 
f geniusegortune must be made in the West End. C.E.M.A. show. The improvised ‘‘theatre”’ 


e isolatiog he failure of cities like Glasgow and [Jacks every architectural grace and (if the 
xample gLiverpool, Birmingham and Man- outside is any criterion) was designed for 
‘ish to givgchester, to support their own dramatists  “‘meetings’” but for little else. The decen- 
e is not primarily economic: there is tralisation of the Arts involves the provision 


ding plenty of money in such places, but it of suitable buildings in our smaller towns. 
ist @! ; , 

men ; 1S spent on entertainment, not on art. 

liate circlg hose _ cities fill their Odeons and 


provincigMajestics to overflowing: their citizens ticipate the spontaneous evolution of 
the godglock to mass spectacles like Football such centres and must work first for the 
there is*mrinals and Greyhound Racing; they  <ocial revolution, I for one shall not 
een gregsive less certain support to the touring press the case for partial and unco- 
sation, geoMpanies which bring them second-  ordinated action in this sphere of art. 
_ Shand drama from London. But they But an attitude of ever attending on 
ociologicghave no indigenous art, no creative the revolution that is to come is the 
1 general @spontaneity of any kind. Art languishes est way of ensuring that it never will 
ee alin mouldy art galleries and empty echo- comes | believe rather, that we can and 
whether ‘fing museums, to the smell of mothballs should take action on our isolated 
roots imgand floor polish. The only muses that front. I believe in short, that we should 
the ansWé preside in such places are the mummies, attempt, even now, to create active 
rtists halfand they have been dead these five centres of art in the provinces. 
majority thousand years. 


a Vitality will only return with a re- The theatre is the best medium 
och ail gyolution which humanises industry at through which to effect the decentralisa- 
port the same time as it disperses industry: tion of the arts. It is an art which calls 
1 and which has given the worker responsi- for the living human co-operation of 
bility for the work he does and a deep many persons.within a community: not 
satisfaction in the place of his work, so _— only for its acting or presentation, but 
that when his work is done, he does for its appreciation and growth. We 


ciologica 
vation, ai 


a mot seek to escape from that place, but must have regional and local theatres, 
woul a stays there in joy and pride. The modern _ fed by local talent, appealing to local 
hitecturdl proletariat has no roots: it is ‘“‘mobile tastes. The dramatic instinct is latent 


aera labour’’ drifting like cattle over the . in the people: it is the one art which has 
‘orn in f° nd, seeking nourishment where itmay not suffered the Tregimentation and 
Sut the # be found. But art is born in stillness, in pedagogic dehydration which painting 
ines contemplation, at rest: it is the still and literature has suffered. The British 
- T ius s #pool that reflects its environment, not Drama League and other institutions 
brough { the running stream. The first thing to of the kind will bear witness to the 
gconstruct therefore, is a centre of wealth of local talent that even now 
wastability, an anchor in this restless flood _ exists in this branch of art. Establish 
f industry. Such centres will be a therefore, regional and local theatres, 
Bridie fi Natural expression of the new society but on a basis, and with an equipment, 
10 him, @%* imagine and work for—as natural as which will enable them to become the 
t ey the church was the centre of medieval agents of that wider process of revital- 
* ‘art. If it is argued that we cannot an- __isation which we recognise to be neces- 


s, culturé 


sary. Let them have attached to them 
concert halls for music, studios for 
painters, film studios and projectors, 
exhibition galleries and workshops. 
Let the artists inhabit them, as active 
practitioners and exponents of their 
arts. Let the people come and go freely 
among those artists, as they did in the 
Middle Ages and in the free Republics 
of the Renaissance. There should be 
no barriers between the people and the 
artists, for every man is potentially an 
artist, liable to be inspired by the sight 
of another artist working, in a way in 
which he never would be inspired by 
the divorced product of that work. Then 


* 


Parks and Decentralisation 


‘* After this war will our great power 
be the instrument or the impediment in 
building to-morrow’s town? Will we 
revert to the ideal of the super-colossal ? 
Shall we as city builders aim for grandeur 
or be content with gadgetry ? 


‘*Most cities are preparing programs 
of public works and many are really 
making plans on which to determine what 
kinds of improvement they really want. 
If these programs of projects for early 
construction and the plans for future 
development are really to be related to 
our power to achieve a civilised and 
human environment in cities, they will 
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In the town of 10 — 20,000, the problem o t 
making a home for the Arts is much mor __ 
difficult than in the large provincial centra ™ 
where several specialised buildings fulfilling of 
different functions should be possible. an 
model shown above, designed for the need§ re 
of the small town was made for C.E.M.AlN, 
by the modelling unit of the Ministry Of ay 
Town and Country Planning. It is a sel als 
contained building for all forms of entertaing ’,, 
ment, and includes an exhibition room, 
lecture room, a hall seating 600 (for drama tu 
concerts and meetings), as well as a reading G 


room and restaurant. su 
Photo by courtesy of the editor of the 
“The Architect and Building News ” tiv 


I think the blood would slowly My 
to the exhausted arteries, the body of its 
the nation would recover its vitality and ex: 
art would flourish once again in the land 


* 





be based upon the way people want t 
live. 

‘*Perhaps the answer is a shift a 
emphasis from means of escape to théha| 
country, to introduction of the countr#Be 
into the city. This in turn raises a ve 
serious question of the wisdom of extrat™: 
ordinary measures for rebuilding of olf a 
obsolete areas by any means which willigy 
force high intensity of use or withoulfon 
careful previous consideration of théejwo 
need for considerably more _interio due 
unbuilt spaces.’’—Robert Mitchell, Plan} 
ning Director, Philadelphia City Planni 
Commission, in To-morrow’s To z 
(U.S.A.). Boa 
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7ATORTHERN IRELAND is really 
‘1 None region. In dealing with the loca- 
‘tion of industry, the Planning Board* 
have not had to balance one region 
against another. Their sole problem 
was the extent to which industry and 
population is to be distributed as be- 
= tween Greater Belfast and the small 
towns in the six counties. 

This Report was prepared by a Com- 
mittee, but it has received the approval 
s fulfilling of the Board as a whole. This makes it 
ible. an important document because of the 

the need§ representative constitution of the Board. 
C.E.M.AU Not merely are the County Councils 
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inistry i and Local Authorities represented, but 
aia also the Ministries of Finance, Home 
1 room, Affairs, Labour, Education, Agricul- 


for drama ture, Commerce and Health and Local 
a reading Government. Various national bodies 
such as the professional institutions and 
the Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives are also represented, as are im- 
portant Trade Organisations in Belfast 
itself. | Nothing corresponding to it 
exists in Great Britain. 
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* * * 


The reference to the committee was 
‘“*to consider the present geographic 
distribution of industry in Northern 
Ireland and method of physical planning 
calculated to foster the further develop- 
ment of industry and to report whether 
the location of industry should in future 
be brought under State control.”’ 

The Province contains 1,280,000 in- 
habitants, of whom 500,000 live in 
Belfast and its immediate suburbs. 
The population of Londonderry is 
48,000, but none of the other towns 
contain more than 14,000 The average 
size of the 17 provincial towns outside 
Greater Belfast and Londonderry is 
only 8,000. Out of a total of 140,000 
workers employed in industrial pro- 
duction by firms with staffs of ten or 
More, no less than 85,000 are in 
Belfast. 


On 
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*The Interim Report™ of the Planning Advisory 


Board, H.M.S.O. Cmd.225. 1s. net. 
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Location of Industry in Northern Ireland 


The basic conclusion of the Board is 
“that the present geographical distribu- 
tion of industry is unevenly balanced as 
between Belfast and the rest of the 
Province, and that new industries 
should be attracted where possible to | 
provincial towns rather than Belfast,’’ 
because “in towns of a population 
of less than 15,000 it is difficult to supply 
economically all the desirable ameni- 
ties’’; ‘‘outside Belfast there is in- 
sufficient diversification of industry,”’ 
and ‘‘large thriving local communities 
would be a great advantage to agricul- 
ture and the health of the workers is 
better in country districts.”’ 

The Report states categorically that 
the fundamental needs of a town popu- 
lation ‘‘can more easily and economi- 
cally be brought about in our provincial 
towns than in Belfast.’’ 


* * * 


The Committee wishes to see the pro- 
vincial towns grow and puts a popula- 
tion figure of 25,000 as a reasonable 
objective. Though it recommends that 
new industries should be located in these 
towns, it illogically says that this does 
not ‘‘imply any intention to impede the 
proper and natural growth of the capital 
as an industrial centre’’ and anticipates 
‘*that in the planning of the City’s 
growth due provision will be made for 
suitable industrial zones and no ob- 
stacles offered to the establishment and 
extension ‘of industries therein.’’ This 
is woolly thinking. The natural increase 
of population is coming to a standstill. 
How are the provincial towns to grow 
to 25,000, and Belfast also to grow? 

Belfast has a large number of slums 
and obsolete areas. Its overall popula- 
tion density is 28.5, higher than- in 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, 
and about twice those in Edinburgh, 
Bristol, Sheffield and Leeds. At least 
100,000 people and the appropriate 
amount of industry should be decen- 
tralised to the provincial towns if 
Belfast is to be properly replanned, and 
if the provincial towns are to grow to 
the size the Board desires. R.L.R. 
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THE COUNTRY-BELT, 
PRINCIPLE 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS 
By F. J. Osborn 


ITS 





of the Garden City* has at last, 

after a long struggle and many 
confusions, won its way to acceptance. 
As he used it, the term ‘‘Garden City’’ 
meant quite as much ‘‘a city in a 
garden’’ as ‘‘a city of gardens.’” One 
of the distinctive elements in it is that 
of the limitation of the spread of towns, 
and their permanent separation, by zones 
of country land immune from building. 
Howard modestly called his scheme a 


Fiorine ca HOWARD'S great idea 


HOWARD’S ‘“‘CITY IN A GARDEN,”’ 
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from Garden Cities of Tomorrow (1898). Thé 
City area occupies 1,000 acres, the agricultural land 5,000 acres. 
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‘*combination’’ of previous proposal: 
(a description which would be about asi: 
true of the Watts steam-engine or the 
Fleming thermionic valve), and thought 
the country-belt element had bee 
anticipated by J. S. Buckingham, who 
in 1849 had proposed a town of 1,000 
acres and 25,000 population, surrounde¢ 
by an agricultural estate. But Howard¥ 
was more original than he claimed to be.#: 
Neither Buckingham, nor, so far as f 
can discover, any other writer, fully 
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*First put forward in his book To-morrow (1898 re-issued (1902) as Garden Cities of To-morrow. 
is in the press, and will be published in the summer of 1945 
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BIBLICAL ANTICIPATIONS 


Foreshadowings of the idea, however, 
are many. Perhaps the oldest is in the 
layout prescribed for the Levitical Cities 
of Palestine (c. 13th Century B.c.) :— 


And the Lord spake unto Moses .. . 
saying, Command the children of 
Israel, that they shall give unto the 
Levites . . . cities to dwell in: and 
pasture lands for the cities round about 
them... . And the cities shall they 
have to dwell in: and their pasture 
lands shall be for their cattle, and for 
their substance, and for all their beasts. 
And the pasture land of the cities... 
shall be from the waH of the city and 
outwards a thousand cubits round 
about. (Numbers 35: v. 1-4.) 


Later verses give conflicting dimen- 
sions, but the pattern is clear: ‘‘the 
city being in the midst’’ (v. 5). There 
are several other references in the Old 
Testament (e.g., I Chron. 6 and. 13; 
Joshua 21) to these Levitical cities. They 





from the description in Numbers 35 and the 
modern excavation of Gezer. 
about 22 acres: the pasture lands (perman- 
ently reserved) about 300 acres. 
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Diagram of a typical Levitical City, derived 


Town area 








are described in Numbers as *‘ fortified 
and very great.’’ Greatness is a relative 
term. Some have been identified and 
excavated ; Gezer, one of the largest, 
had a town area of 22 acres. Its rural 
belt, on a reasonable interpretation of 
Numbers, was about 15 times the town 
area. And the belt was inalienable :-— 






The field of the suburbs (pasture 
lands) of their cities may not be sold: 
for it is their perpetual possession. 
(Leviticus 25: v. 34.) 





That this idea of pasture-lands around 
a town was deep-rooted is evidenced by 
the proposals of Ezekiel for the layout 
of Jerusalem seven centuries later 
(592-570 B.c.). I confess I would not 
like the job of planning a city on the 
specification in Ezekiel 45; the dimen- 
sions are so out of scale with the 
geography of Palestine that I think the 
translators guessed ‘‘reeds’’ (which they 
italicise as uncertain) for ‘‘cubits.’’ If 
we substitute cubits, the Holy City 
works out at the plausible size of just 
over 14 miles square, with an inner belt 
(a sort of ‘‘urban fence’’) 450 feet wide 
around it, and beyond, on the east and 
west, ‘‘food lands’’ extending for 
another 34 miles, and on the north 
vast open areas, nearly 7 miles square, 
reserved for the Holy Oblation, the 
Sanctuary, and the farm-lands of the 
Levites. 

A century and a half later (c. 444 B.c.), 
Nehemiah’s account of his re-building 
of the walls of the Holy City, on his 
spell of leave from captivity in Persia, 
shows that these agricultural reserva- 
tions were still respected. The inter- 
vening dispersal into the surrounding 
areas was regarded as a fall from grace 
—except that the ‘‘singers’’ seem to 
have been privileged to live in villages 
outsidé the city (Nehemiah 12). 
Whether Moses, and later Ezekiel, 


















LAYOUT OF JERUSALEM and its permanent rural 
reservations as prescribed in Ezekiel 45, but 
using ‘‘cubits’’ instead of ‘‘reeds’’ for all 
dimensions. 


were systematising an even older 
tradition, and whether it. was held by 
other races than the Jews, I do not 
know. But I doubt if anyone in history 
came closer to practical anticipation of 
Ebenezer Howard than they did. 


CLASSICAL PERIOD 


The Greeks accepted in theory and 
practice the limitation of the population- 
size of a city-state—but that is not the 
same thing. The idea of a population 
limit goes far back; it was held by 
Lycurgus of Sparta (c. 820 B.c.) and 
Solon of Athens (640-658 B.c.). Plato 
(428-347 B.c.) evolved the formula of 
5,040 families (not counting retainers 
and slaves), and was jumped on by 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) for putting the 
figure too high: ‘‘Plato’s city would 
require a territory as large as Baby- 
lonia’’ (Pol. II, 6). Both were thinking 
of the population of the entire city-state, 
including the non-urban farmers. Plato, 
it is true, wanted the city in the centre 
of the related country ; and Aristotle 
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said that it should have open land on 
one side (the east). Aristotle,‘moreover 
publicised the town-planning theories 0 
the architect Hippodamus (born 480 B.c, 
which were not unlike those of 
Levites (Pol. II, 8). In view of the 
population-limit of Greek theory, the 
mere physical extent of an urban are; 
would not become embarrassing— 
impetus to hive off came rather from 
the limit of the food-raising capacity o 
the state domain. i see no sign, in 
Greek or Graeco-Macedonian tows 
plans, of any reservation of a count 
belt; though that is only negati 
evidence that nothing corresponding t 
the Levitical town pasture-lands existed 
The Roman Pomerium and Age 
E fatus imply a tradition that a ci 
should have limits, the extension 0 
which is to be regarded as a rare, gra 
and deliberate public act, not a casuz 
and private process. The Pomerium 
a space on both sides of the city wal 
kept clear of building and cultivation 
and solemnly dedicated so that em 
croachment should be checked by senti 
ment as well as law. The military utili 
of such a space is obvious ; but I don 
think it is the whole explanation of th 
tradition, the origin of which is believe 
to be Etruscan. The Ager Effat 
(Designated Fields) was a belt of ope 
space quite distinct from the Pomeri 
and extending outside it; and ty 
different sorts of auspices were held 
the two zones. If the city were enlarged 
a new Pomerium line had to be marke 
out with all solemnity (plough ha 
by bull and cow, etc.) ; and the inte 
vening space had to be de-consecrate 
before it could be built on. On the fae 
of it, this very sensible procedure migh 
seem to provide for the city-limitatio 
and urban-rural relationship aimed 
by Howard’s country-belt. But th 
Pomerium, admirable in itself, was onl 
a thin ribbon round the city, and th 
Ager Effatus does not appear to ha 


been reserved against suburban building his 


TOWNSMEN AND HUSBANDRY 


Throughout the records of civilisatio 
there is a distinction between ‘‘ country’ 
and ‘‘town,’’ and between farming (@ 
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land om ‘‘husbandry,’’ as farming is usually 
oreoverg termed in English literature) and the 
ories OM other pursuits of man, most of which 
4808B.C§ implied settlement in closer groups. 
of tha With few exceptions, until recent times, 
of th townsmen retained rural economic in- 









ory, tha terests ; a trader or a craftsman usually 
an are@ cultivated land inside the town and just 
ing—th@ outside it ; a ‘‘husbandman’’ often had 
er frong a small holding inside a town and a 
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larger holding or grazing rights outside. 
The ‘‘cities’’ of the classical age and 
of the Bible, the manorial villages of the 
middle ages, and the walled towns of 
the Renaissance, do not differ in this 
respect. 

In many cases citizens who engaged 
(perhaps part time, or part of the family 
time) in ‘‘husbandry’’ shared the right 
of grazing animals on common land 
adjoining the town. The stormy history 
of the land laws, among the Hebrews, 






















































rium the Romans, and the people of medieval 
ity walls§ and modern times, exhibits the same 
Itivation§ fundamental conflict-between the tend- 
that enmgency of the rulers or the enterprising 
by sentif wealthy to enclose and increase the 
ry utility productivity of common lands and to 
it | don’ dispossess small holders and merge 
on of th@ little plots into larger ones, and the 
; believe@ reverse tendency of the masses to break 
y Effatug up big estates in order to get their ‘‘two 
| of opel jugera’’ (14 acres) or their ‘‘three acres 
omerium§ and a cow.’’ Popular sentiment was 
and tw@ always jealous of the encroachment of 
e held if buildings on open land near towns, or 
enlarged§ of its appropriation for the suburban 
 marke@ estates of the wealthy. But this is only 
th ha to say that the desire for the urban 
the intef§ country-belt is persistent ; it is not to 
mnsecrate@ say that there was (if we except the 
n the facg Levitical formula) the legal machinery 
ure migh§ to maintain such a belt in perpetuity. 
limitatic 
aimed THE COLONISING MOVEMENTS 
But You see the accepted relationship of 





country to town, the sentiment that it 
should be maintained, and the absence 
of means for its maintenance, in the 
history of the colonising movements ; 
in classical times from the Phoenicians 
to the Romans; in the Middle Ages 
from Alfred (A.D. 871-900) to Edward III 
(AD. 1327-77), and their Adriatic 
}contemporaries ; and in the modern 
colonial period from the Portuguese 
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settlements, through the great British 
expansion, down to Balbo’s plantations 
in Cyrenaica. Towns were promoted 
by the simple expedient of granting 
smaller sections to colonists in areas 
designated as urban from those granted 
in country areas. In Wakefield’s 
famous scheme of 1830, the town 
section was one acre, and the country 
section 100 acres; the ratios varied 
over the 25 centuries, but the principle 
seems to have been general. The Greeks 
and Romans anticipated the modern 
practice of granting to the same colonist 
One town section and one country section 
as a combined ‘‘lot’’—which gave urban 
folk a certain interest in preserving the 
town-country relationship ; an interest 
which, however, always collapsed at the 
chance of selling out suburban land for 
building as the new towns grew. 


Not all colonial systems deliberately 
fostered towns. The Dutch colonists in 
South Africa were granted large rural 
areas and directed to place their dwel- 
lings in the middle of their lots, not in 
towns or villages ; producing the pat- 
tern of life described by Olive Schreiner, 
and perhaps incidentally a conflict of 
ideologies with later industrial colonists 
that may have been at the root of the 
Boer Wars. The different patterns of 
society produced by the different patterns 
of urban-rural land-use also underlay 
the Civil War in the United States. 


UTOPIAN FORESHADOWINGS 


Another foreshadowing of the idea 
of the town and its country-belt may 
be traced in the literary Utopias. Plato 
was the fountain-head of this stream ; 
though he did not specify a country-belt, 
the conception of city-limitation, on- its 
political-economic side, is implicit in his 
analysis of city structure. Compared 
with Plato, the engineer Vitruvius (1st 
Century A.D.) is sociologically shallow, 
like the architectural town-planning 
writers of the early 1900’s; but 
Vitruvius did prescribe a city of definite 
shape, without “‘salients’’ or straggling 
suburbs:; and he did see the importance 
of good agricultural land in the neigh- 
bourhood, 
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SirThomas More’s Utopia(A.D.1515-16) 
closely approaches Howard’s garden 
city pattern. The 54 cities of Utopia 
were 20 miles or more apart, and there 
is both a distinction and a relationship 
between town and country, the towns- 
men being skilled in ‘‘husbandry’’ and 
joining in harvesting, and the farmers 
coming into the city at monthly intervals. 


* The chief city is 2 miles square, walled, 
and with a sort of Pomerium around the 


The ideal distribution of towns in relation to 
countryside as proposed in More’s Utopia. 
No town is nearer than 24 miles to another. 
No town may grow beyond a certain limit 
of size and population. Each ‘‘shire’’ with 
its town is a local government unit. 


e) 10 20 30 
Rian asaal at 
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walls—not for military purposes, since 
it is overgrown with briars, etc., but as 
an intermediate zone between town and 
country. (The ‘‘urban fence’’ again.) 


More makes a great point of city 
children having access to country 
understanding farming from youth: 
** partly in the country nigh the city 
brought up as it were in playing, 
only beholding the use of it, but. 
occasion of exercising their 
practising it also.’’ He is 
suburban sprawl. If the population 
a city grows beyond its capacity, 
Utopians do not increase density 
build over the back gardens ; they ‘‘ 
up the lack in other cities.’’ If all 
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towns are full, they ‘‘build up a town 
... in the next lahd where the inhabi- 
tants have much waste and unoccupied 
ground.,”’ 

Incidentally, More also anticipated 
Howard by dividing his cities into 
neighbourhood units, each with its 
minor centre, and by his advocacy of 
communal feeding. And he anticipated 
Letchworth by prohibiting public-houses 
—a policy to which Howard was 
opposed, though popular opinion at 
Letchworth sided with More on this 
point. 

The value of the country-belt to the 
Utopians is not only economic ; More 
tells us that they ‘‘ walk abroad in the 
fields, or into the country that belongeth 
to the city.’’ The strength of urban 
feeling on the subject of access to the 
country in all times cannot be exagger- 
ated ; an example is the resentment of 
Londoners at the building-over of 
Moorfields in Elizabeth’s reign, vividly 
described in Stow’s Survey. (Moor- 
fields was an example of a ‘‘town 
pasture’? or ‘‘town moor,’’ dating 
from a Charter of William the Con- 
queror ; Howard was unconscious of 
the historical coincidence that he was 
born in a house on its site.) 

In general the Utopian schemes which 
poured out in the three centuries after 
More pay little attention to physical 
arrangement. They are concerned with 
religion, principles of government and 
economic structure. But so far as they 
deal with physical arrangement, they 
mostly assume a defined city (not 
always walled), and reflect the common 
desire for green surroundings. In Nova 
Solyma, for instance, the Utopia of 
1648 attributed to John Milton, the 
grandees all have large and beautiful 
gardens, and all the houses are sur- 
rounded by trees so that ‘‘you seem to 
be in the heart of the country.’’ 


THE AGE OF PROJECTS 


Another relevant historical thread is 
that of the innumerable schemes of the 
17th, 18th and 19th Centuries for relief 
settlements for the urban poor. It was 
an ‘‘age of projects,’’ according to 
Defoe. The link with the overseas 
colonial impulse is obvious, and in fact 
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the streams converged in the original 
mind of Robert Owen and influenced 
Wakefield and, less directly, Howard. 
The classic ‘‘project’’ in this class is 
John Bellers’ Colledge of Industry (1696); 
a scheme for settling 300 to 3,000 people 
in an industrial community in the 
English countryside. Here the country- 
belt idea is implied but not specified. 

Among the many others there was 
the Proposal for a considerable Number 
of People to joyn in the Purchas of 
several thousand Acres of Drein’d and 
Derelict Lands, by **R.S.”’ (1726), which 
after quoting Virgil goes on :— 


**Our first Parent was created in a 
Garden, and we his Descendants have 
a natural Bent that way, all Mankind 
shew by their Actions, that Gardening 
and a Country Life, are the Objects of 
their Love and Esteem ; Vast Sums by 
Kings, Princes and Noblemen are laid 
in Gardening, and when they are 
glutted with the fulsome cloging 
Pleasures of Populous Cities, and 
seriously think of what they had been 
doing (at least those who ever think 
to serious purpose at all) retire to 
their Rural. Seats, to meet there, what 
Crowds of Men in Courts and Cities 
could never afford them, And nothing 
but fatal Necessity, depraved Appetite 
or corrupt Nature, can give us a dis- 
taste of innocent Rusticity.’’ 


The author makes the point (of interest 
today) that the settlement of a large 
number of people on reclaimed land 
would bring prosperity to ‘* Neighbour- 
ing Towns, a greater Consumption for 
their Products, and more Imployment 
for their Poor.’’ This consciousness of 
the economics of the urban-rural re- 
lationship runs through most of the 
**projects’’ of that time. 

My reference to the agitation about 
Moorfields recalls the successive procla- 
mations and Acts, from Elizabeth to 
the Commonwealth, prohibiting the 
suburban expansion of London. These 
were partly intended to protect the City 
against the competition of suburban 
business centres—a battle which the 
City lost to Westminster and Holborn 
by the calamity of the Fire of 1666. 
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But another stimulus was the citizens’ 
resentment at the loss of their access to 
the countryside, of which there is 
literary evidence extending over cen- 
turies. The country-belt sentiment is 
always there, though the means of 
satisfying it is always absent. 


THE OWENITE COMMUNITIES 


We come to Robert Owen, that 
singular personality, propagandist of so 
many unrealisable schemes that he may 
almost be described as Britain’s arch- 
crank, and yet a man who lodged such 
great ideas in the mind of the world 
that he is himself almost a turning-point 
in history. His importance to planning 
is that he was the first manufacturer to 
detect that modern industrial technology 
does not necessitate the aggregation of 
people in large towns. His mistake was 
that he did not distinguish physical 
grouping from economic integration ; 
and this was the point on which Howard 
made a decisive advance on him. 

Owen’s proposal of 1817 for small 
industrial towns in permanent contact 
with the countryside was not very 
different from that of Bellers (whom he 
quotes) ; but it came at a more appro- 
priate moment. Remember that steam 
engines were widely applied to factories 
from 1785; that the Napoleonic Wars 
ended in 1815 ; that a vast growth and 
reshuffling of population and industry 
were in progress. What would have 
happened if Owen, the successful manu- 
facturer and factory reformer, had not 
visited America in 1824 and been bitten 
with separatist communism by contact 
with the Rappites and other religious 
communities? His gift of getting things 
done was such that he could achieve 
anything but the impossible. His 
economically self-sufficient community 
was impossible. 

Yet both the economic and the 
physical pattern had an enormous 
popular appeal. Marx and Engels, men 
very much alive to working-class 
opinion, always assumed that large 
towns were an evil—one of the inhuman 
corollaries of capitalism—and that after 
the Social Revolution industry would be 
diffused through the countryside. They 
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had little sense of town-structure. (See 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848 and 
Engels’ The Housing Question, 1872.) 
Owen had a clearer structural idea. If 
he had concentrated on the physical 
pattern, and developed his anticipation’ 
of Howard’s ‘‘town-country magnet,””} 
the whole history of urban development 
in the 19th Century might have been 
different. As it turned out, his self: 
contained communities failed, and in 
doing so discredited his conception of 
the small industrial town organicall 
related with agriculture, which was) 
inherently sound and practicable. 

The fact that Owen’s ideas we 
copied by the brilliant madman Fourier,) 
who coupled the continental habit of 
philosophical systematisation with pop 
ular journalistic gifts, further confused 
the issue of the town-country patte 
Buckingham (1849) seems to me to fall] 
into place as a rather more respectable 
follower of Owen. It was left to Howard 
in 1898 to disentangle the physical and 
institutional from the economic factors 
in the urban problem. 


























THE AUSTRALIAN PARK BELTS 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in his 
Colonization Plan of 1830, combined 
some of the theories of Owen and his 
predecessors with the practice of colonial 
settlement. He much influenced the 
new towns of South Australia and New 
Zealand. This affiliation, in one way or 
another, probably accounts for the 
deliberate planning of Park Belts for 
Adelaide (founded 1837), Wellington 
(1840), Dunedin (1844), and Christ- 
church (1847). But the direct inspiration 
for these Park Belts has, so far as I know, 
never been traced ; there is a task here 
for some qualified historian. Wakefield 
developed the idea of controlled town- 
organisation ; he struggled (successfully) 
against the dispersal of colonists over 
large areas, which had produced a 
necessity for indentured labour or 
slavery. The need of deliberate grouping 
led to his promotion of colonial com- 
panies to dispose of lands, and the 
existence of land companies produced 
the administrative powers which made 
initial town-planning possible—though 
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it did not preclude the subsequent per- 
version of the plans, as Howard’s 
leasehold system did. 

Col. William Light went out to place 
and plan the capital city of South 


Australia. (1837). He was a man of 
culture, an artist of distinction, and 
‘the best gardener in Australia.’’ He 
it was who gave Adelaide the famous 
park belt. Was he told by his Company 
to do so? I can find no proof of this, 
though he was asked to reserve adequate 
open spaces and strips 100 feet wide 
along the coast and 66 feet wide along 
rivers and lakes. Was the park belt an 
inspiration of his own? And was it just 
a following of his precedent that 
prompted the New Zealand Company 
in July, 1839, to give these instructions 
to Capt. Smith, R.A., when he left 
London to found Wellington? :— 


‘*In forming the plan of the town, 
you should make ample reserves for 
all public purposes, such as a ceme- 
tery, a market place, wharfage, and 
probable public buildings, a botanical 
garden, a park, and extensive boul- 
evards. It is, indeed, ‘desirable that the 
whole outside of the town, inland, 





VIEW OF ADELAIDE, South Australia, showing 
part of the Park Belt which surrounds the 
original city. 


should be separated from the county 
sections by a broad belt of land, which 
you will declare that the Company 
intends to be public property, on 
condition that no buildings be ever 
erected upon it. 

‘The form of the town must 
necessarily be left to your own judge- 
ment and taste. Upon this subject 
the Directors will only remark, that 
you have to provide for the future 
rather than the present, and that they 
wish the public convenience to be 
consulted, and the beautiful appear- 
ance of the future city to be secured, 
so far as these objects can be accom- 
plished by the original plan,—rather 
than the immediate profit of the 
Company.’’ (Information Relative to 
New Zealand, John Ward, 1841.) 


Possibly the idea had developed over 
a period. In the settlement of New 
South Wales, the Crown had instructed 
Governor Macquarie (1809) ** to cause 
a proper place in the most convenient 
part of each township to be marked out 





for the building of a town sufficient to 


contain such a number of families as 
you shall judge proper to settle there, 
with town and pasture lots convenient 
to each tenement.’’ _ Later (1810) 
Macquarie was told that the plan must 
conform to the ‘‘model supplied,’’ and 
that a large common must be reserved, 
near by, for grazing. I have not been 
able to find this ‘‘model plan,’’ which 
applied to the projected townships of 
Windsor, Richmond, Pitt Town, Wilber- 
force, Castlereagh and Liverpool. Earlier 
even than this (1792) Governor Phillip 
had reserved from sale or lease all land 
within a certain distance of Sydney, 
and in 1811 Macquarie enclosed this 
land for grazing, at the same time 
creating a common of 1,000 acres one 
to two miles from the city, for the 
benefit of the citizens ‘‘for all time.’’ 
(Where is it now?) 

Putting the evidence together, I think 
it shows : (a) the widespread desire, or 
traditional assumption, that a town 
should have unbuilt-on country land 
nearby ; and (b) that in the first flush 
of disgust at the squalid urban growths 
of the Industrial Revolution people 


THE MODERN COUNTRY-BELT PRINCIPLE : j 

aerial view of Welwyn Garden City, founa 

in 1920 by Ebenezer Howard. The industri 

zone, seen in the top left of the photograg 

contains over eighty businesses of ma 
types and sizes. 


were particularly conscious of 
amenity value of nearby country. 
who crystallised part of this idea in 
Park Belts of Adelaide and the Ne 
Zealand cities, I don’t know. I thin 
it may have been Light, but he does 
justify or expatiate on the principle 
his Brief Journal (1839), which ma 
me wonder if he got it from so 
enthusiast for the idea in England. 

That the Park Belts were a cas 
inspiration rather than a settled princip 
is suggested by subsequent history. 
the 41 square miles of the suburbs 
Adelaide in 1917, only 200 acres 
been reserved for public open spac 
and Melbourne, which had no less thi 
21 per cent of open space within a 3-mi 
radius, had only 14 per cent in f 
suburbs outside that radius. Chri 
church (N.Z.) sold some of its park-b 
for railway and other purposes. Brisbe 
disposed of much of its open town-la 
in the same way. 
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HOWARD'S CONTRIBUTION 


It will be seen from all this, that, while 
iHoward’s conception of a designated 
ountry-belt around a town answers to 
almost eternal sentiment or desire, 
and has an ancestry of partial formula- 
ion, it has no complete prototype. 
Howard was the first to unite Plato’s 
onception of the population-limit, 
More’s principle of adjusting by short- 
distance migration the balance of popu- 
lation in urban areas, and the universal 
sentiment for a country-setting for a 
town, into a clear formula ; and he was 
the first to devise a land-system that 
ould not only establish it but maintain 
it. It may be that the development of 
public land-use planning will supersede 
his effective technique of planning 
through quasi-public ownership. But 
it is far from doing so yet. In any case 
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his historic contribution, which was not 
merely theoretical but issued in action, 
stands as decisive. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE FUTURE—/rom J. L. 
Sert’s Can our Cities Survive? (Harvard 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press). This proposal for 
a new industrial town in Massachussets is 
planned for residence, industrial plants, and 
community buildings. Mr. Sert points out 
that the first step in the rehabilitation of our 
great cities is to free them of congestion by 
siphoning out part of the population, and 
creating a ‘‘pull’’ towards new industrial 
centres, self-contained and _ independent. 
Mr. Sert writes: ‘‘Several town units of 
varying size . . . might form larger com- 
munities though each would preserve its 
independence and could be separated from 
the others by green belts. ... The old towns 
free of congestion could then be properly 
rehabilitated.”’ 
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Planning 
and Full 
Employment 


BY 


NOEL F. COHEN 


OWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
authorities in Kent are taking the 
keenest interest in a totally new 

type of district planning which is being 
evolved in the Medway basin around the 
estuary towns of Chatham, Rochester 
and Gillingham. The title which has 
been given to this experiment is not 
perhaps one which immediately suggests 
the kind of planning being undertaken 
by town and country planning com- 
mittees, for the new body has been 
called the Medway District Full Employ- 
ment Council, which suggests rather a 
different kind of planning, tied up with 
and controlled by a variety of economic 
concepts. Nevertheless, the aims and 
the methods of the new authority go 
directly to the heart of the entire plan- 
ning problem. It is not merely that 
both planners and students of employ- 
ment are concerned with the location of 
industry as different aspects of their 
different subjects: both their subjects 
do, in fact, issue from this pivotal 
factor and must always, if they are to 
retain substantial contact with reality, 
be related to it. 

For the environment of a human 
society, be it planned or unplanned, 
must always begin with where men work, 
what they work at, and the scale of 
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How can Planning be Democratic 
the Central Plan pays no attention 
the men on the spot? The work 
the Medway Full Employment Counc 
is an example of democracy in actic 
The Council want coherent develo 
ment and a good physical plan 
their area. For this end they ha 
brought together a group of loc 
people ‘‘dedicated 
common objective.’’ 


to an agree 


remuneration they receive in return fe 
their work, Planning in terms of an 
thing other than our working lives mu: 
ever tend to be divorced from t 
practical situation. At the present sta 


in, the history of Britain, for example 


it may be a fascinating exercise i 
human ingenuity to discuss how bei 
our urban and rural areas might b 
laid out and related to each other i 
terms of attractive abstract. principle: 


It may be satisfying to weigh th 


relative merits of different methods ¢ 
housing the people and providing the 
with communal amenities. But befo 
people are to live anywhere, in town 6 
country, in flats or houses, in suburb 


As 


chief ' 
decisic 
and tc 
apex, 
tion \ 


or satellite towns, they must have work™ White 


before they can use shopping area 


however ideally planned, they must hav 


work which is adequately . paid; a 
only where they work, and in dire¢ 
relation to it, will the immediate nee 
arise for communal facilities for rec 

tion from their work. Perhaps 

obvious nature of these facts causes U 
sometimes to overlook them; yet cle 


it is that decisions concerning tht 
structure and location of industry mus 


precede any effective proposals for th 
post-war lay-out of the country. 
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A section of the North East Kent Regional Planning Scheme (Pre-war) showing the 
make-up of the Medway Full Employment district 


chief ways in which those fundamental 
decisions may be taken in Britain today 
and tomorrow : autocratically from the 
apex, or democratically after consulta- 
tion with the base. The Government 
White Paper on Employment Policy 
offers either alternative to the nation, 


It is suggested by the White Paper that 
the Government should be advised in 
the pursuit of its employment policy 
by a small group of experts specialising 
in economic trends. Such advice, 
B clearly, will be an essential requirement; 
® but if our employment programme is 
ts to be determined largely by economists 
at the centre it may well be that the 
future shape of Britain will be quite 


other than that visualised by the 
exponents of town and country plan- 
ning. If, on the other hand, there are 
in existence throughout the land local 
bodies, concerned not only with full 
employment as such, but also with all 
its implications in terms of the planned 
prosperity of their district and the need 
for creating a worthy environment for 
a community of living and labouring 
men and women, there is some prospect 
that the decisions of the central execu- 
tive will be related to the needs of the 
people as well as to the curves of the 
economist’s graphs and the figures of 
the accountant’s tables, important 
though these may be. 

Inspired by these considerations and 
a sense of their personal responsibility 
to take a hand in the creation of a 
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better Britain, industrialists and trade 
unionists, local authorities and repre- 
‘ sentatives of interested Ministry depart- 
ments, banks and traders and utility 
companies and builders and farmers, 
have met together round one table in 
the City Guildhall at Rochester to 
launch this new idea for democratic 
planning. Without making promises of 
any kind, they have accepted the clear 
challenge of the times, resolving ‘‘to 
collect, investigate and report on facts 
and proposals concerning our common 
objective of sustaining full employment 
under fair wages and conditions for the 
employable population of the district, 
with particular reference to the return 
and rehabilitation of men and women 
from the fighting forces and other special 
war-time services.’’ Believing that their 
first task is that of impartial investiga- 
tion, the members of the Council have 
created four committees to survey the 
area in terms of production, distribution, 


A COLLABOR 


economics and development ; and whi 
the last is clearly of the closest concert 
to planners, since planning is its specif 
function, the work of the other com 
mittees is also being undertaken as 
necessary groundwork for planning. 

It is, for example, part of the functio 
of the production committee to stu 
existing production capacity in th 
district, including factory and store 
space and the transport facilities ave 
able for production purposes. The 
tribution committee meanwhile is 
proaching the problem from the aspe 
of consumer needs and the availab 
means of supplying them, including # 
lay-out of shops, showrooms, waft 
houses and stockyards, and the adequa¢ 
of distribution transport. And t 
economics committee has been ask 
to give statistical and accountang 
expression to the findings of all 
committees. 

A much larger slice of the cake hag 
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however, been cut off for the members 
of the development committee, whose 
terms of reference are so wide as to 
cover the consideration or initiation of 
any research, development and plan- 
ning, related to the full employment of 
the 150,000 people who normally reside 
Min the area. They are required to assess 
what labour supply conditions might 
make possible in regard to production 
and distribution in the district, to con- 
sider proposals for new types of capital 
plant and machinery or for raw materials 
not used or not used to the utmost, to 
investigate the possibility of new fac- 
tories or other industrial enterprises 
which might be initiated, and to 
examine new types of transport or large- 
scale developments of existing transport 
facilities to meet these expanding needs. 

Their problem starts with industry, 
because that is where human life itself 
starts. But they have no intention of 
reproducing the ‘‘insensate industrial 
town’’ pilloried by Mumford in The 
Culture of Cities. They may not all have 
read Mumford, but the questions he 
iM has so pertinently asked are nevertheless 
Mclear in their minds: ‘‘How build a 
il coherent city out of the efforts of a 


* * 


‘With a national trend to sterility, it 
is difficult to understand why there are 
people who still generally advocate and 
»mplan for future family life in these sky- 
"am rocketing contraptions, instead of reacting 
‘Bfavourably to the only real and effective 

solution of a problem which can only be 

solved by a national policy which 
'ecognises the necessity for a sensible 
af ¢nd economic dispersal of industry and an 
propriate redistribution of population. 
There is no doubt that the British way 
an life can best be expressed —and 
wa Carried on—in the traditional house and 
‘Béarden,’’—R., Nicholas, City Surveyor, 
4 Manchester. 
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thousand individualists who knew no 
law but their own sweet will? How 
provide a multitude of new utilities and 
services for workers who could not 
afford to rent any but the most destitute 
types of shelter? How create’a good 
physical plan for social functions that 
themselves remained abortive ?’’ And 
how, he might have added, create sweet 
cities and flowing fields by an economic 
policy conceived at the centre, unmindful 
of the informed visions of the men on 
the spot ? The members of the Medway 
District Full Employment Council want 
a coherent city, they want new utilities 
and services for the workers, they want 
a good physical plan. But to attain 
them, they realise they must bring the 
individualists together dedicated to an 
agreed common objective, they must 
provide the employment that will enable 
the workers to pay for the new services, 
they must evolve the social: functions 
that have for too long remained abortive. 
And because they are democrats living 
in a country that is fighting for the 
democratic way of life, they believe it is 
their responsibility to make a start, now, 
in their own district, while there is still 
time. 


* 


In the regrouping of villages and the 
creation of new small country towns, light 
industries should be introduced so that 
there may be a balanced community. The 
smaller country and market towns are 
much dependent upon the agricultural 
industry for their trade and business, and 
their maintenance in prosperity is im- 
portant. It is considered that with the 
adequate distribution of electric power 
throughout the country, a number of light 
and selected seasonal industries, particu- 
larly those connected with agriculture .. . 
might with advantage be developed in these 
small towns with benefit to all—Report 
on Rural Reconstruction, issued by the 
Rotary Club of Royal Leamington Spa 
and Warwick. 
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HEN THE CURATE informed 

the Bishop that parts of the 

episcopal egg were excellent, we 
are left with the impression that the egg 
was wrong both in principle and detail. 
The egg which Mr. Sharp has laid under 
‘the shadow of the cathedral can be 
described by straining the metaphor as 
right in principle but at any rate in 
certain respects, wrong in detail. But 
it is so right in principle that Mr. Sharp 
should be congratulated rather than 
criticised. 

This Report would be important if 
only for the fact that it is the first one 
of full length dealing with a small town. 
But Durham is not just a typical small 
town, it is one of THE small towns of 
England. The controversy which has 
arisen over the proposed erection of the 
super power station is one of national 
importance. It raises the issue as to 
whether a majority local opinion should 
be decisive when a national issue is 
involved. 

Mr. Sharp rightly points out that 
‘*the proper and sensible order of pro- 
cedure in attempting to plan the future 


%& CATHEDRAL CITY : 
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development of a city is first of all to 


determine and analyse the salient facts 


of the city as it now is ; then to attemp 
to decide from that analysis and from2 


consideration of various factors, whaf 


kind of city it may be possible ané 
desirable to create in the future ; and 


finally to consider the ways and meang 


of bringing this possible city into reali 
and of giving it the physical form tha 
is desired for it.’’ 

It is to be wished that everyone p 
paring a town plan would adopt this 
order of procedure. Until the first two 
of these tasks have been performed and 
right answers provided, no amount 0 
technical skill in carrying out the third 
can produce a satisfactory plan. 

What, then, are Mr. Sharp’s finding 
as to the salient facts of Durham as 
now is? First, it is a city set on a hi 
It has a site of surpassing beauty and 
around its older parts a river describe 
a hairpin bend. Secondly, it is domi 
nated by two historic buildings, 6 
which the cathedral is admittedly o1 
if not the greatest, of the architectu 
masterpieces of this island. Thirdly, i 


A Plan for Durham by Thomas Sharp (Architectural Press) 58, 
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| is an ancient city with a long history 
and tradition, and with the third oldest 


University in England. For these 
reasons, Durham is a tourist and a 
" cultural centre; it is of national and 
} international importance. Not merely 
is the cathedral part of the heritage of 
the civilised world, but, as Mr. Sharp 
points out, its situation is such that it 
can be viewed from all directions. It is 
a masterpiece beautifully framed (see 
illustrations 1 and 2), 
4 =©In 1942, I was in a Washington club 
®# when the news of the bombing of 
“4 Canterbury came through. The distress 
# Of the Americans standing round me 
4 and their deep anxiety lest the cathedral 
had been damaged remains vividly in 
my memory. But Durham Cathedral is 
greater even than Canterbury. Were the 
Florentines to destroy and rebuild the 
Ponte Vecchio in order to meet modern 
traffic requirements, or a democratic 
India to erect a stadium in the gardens 
of the Taj Mahal in order to find work 
for the unemployed in Agra, no English- 
man could remain indifferent. 
Mr. Sharp’s conclusions as to the 
salient facts of the city as it is are com- 


The two illustrations above and left show the 
main features of the exceptional site of the 
City of Durham. The hairpin river bend 
surrounds the hill which is dominated by the 
Castle and Cathedral. 


pletely right, as also is his deduction 
that Durham is a national and not 
merely a local heritage. What then is 
the kind of city possible and desirable 
to create in the future ? Here again the 
author is right. Durham should not 
become an ordinary industrial city. 
Essentially it should be so re-planned 
that it becomes a regional cultural 
centre, a county town and a cathedral 
and university city, to be visited by 
tourists from all over the world. This 
does not mean that it should remain 
just as it is. It has slums, exceptionally 
difficult traffic conditions, a certain 
amount of industry and a large number 
of shops. But Mr. Sharp rightfully 
emphasises that whatever redevelop- 
ment and further building takes place, 
they should conform to the purpose of 
the city as above defined. 

It is greatly to Mr. Sharp’s credit that 
having arrived at the conclusion that the 
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super power station would be a disaster 
for aesthetic and other reasons which 
he sets out, he resolutely opposes it 
despite the fact that the majority of 
the Council employing him and of the 
Durham County Council, favours it. 
Moreover, he rightly points out that 
the population of the city should not 
increase indefinitely. Even if the city 
boundaries are widened, he puts 25,000 
as the maximum. Everyone appreciates 
that it is vitally important that County 
Durham should receive an access of 
light industries after the war, but this 
does not mean that’any large proportion 
of them should be located in the city. 
The author, however, does recognise 
that provision should be made for some 
additional industry. 

Mr. Sharp is so right in his answers 
to the first ‘two problems he set himself 
that it is with reluctance that I make 
criticisms of some of the answers he 
gives to the third. The more so, because 


A VIEW OF CANONS CLOSE. Mr. Sharp points 00 one reading this Report can avoid 
out that this Georgian addition to the being struck with his sensitive and 
medieval Jay-out which it adjoins does not sincere approach to the whole subjec 
¢lash with the architecture of the Cathedral Let us admit that the problem of wa 
and Castle, indeed such a contrast ‘‘is the and means of redevelopment are ex 
stuff of a good town scene . . . character is ceptionally difficult. The very circum 
kept and harmony found not by copying . . . ta hich k Durh ite 
but by keeping buildings to the right height, stances which make Durham site 
putting them in the right place, seeing that eautiful are the main cause of the 
they are good neighbours.” difficulty. As will be seen from th 
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VIEW OF THE PROPOSED GENTRAL IMPROVEMENTS, LOOKING WEST 
—Reproduced from the drawing by A. G. Webb 


illustrations, the bend of the river, the 
closeness of the contours and the narrow- 
ness of the existing streets—many of 
them lined with buildings it would be a 
sin to destroy—present a problem of re- 
development which would tax the best 
brains of the leading architects and 
engineers of the world. Nevertheless, 
Thad a feeling of disappointment when 
‘I turned from the excellently selected 
illustrations of Durham, past and 
| present, to the drawings of the Durham 
| of the future. Neither the site planning 
‘of the central area nor the sketches of 
» the proposed elevations of the buildings 
ae to me satisfactory. If, as I hope 
will be the’ case, the Ministry agrees 
with Mr. Sharp that the planning of 
‘Durham is a national concern and 
accept his conclusions as to the future 


of the city, then the proposed site plan- 


Ring and architectural treatment should 
be reconsidered. 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the way in which this Report is pre- 
sented, which is very different from 
those of London and Plymouth. Mr. 


" 


Sharp and the Architectural Press have 
produced it in a form designed to 
interest the general public. Despite the 
literary pundits, I have found by ex- 
perience that ‘‘if you try to kill two 
birds with one stone, you are apt to 
fall between two stools.’’ This is a 
serious full-length Report ; as such, I 
think it loses rather than gains by the 
form in which it is presented. At the 
same time, in the nature of things, it 
cannot be a popular document. Marxists 
can produce a People’s Marx, conveying 
more or less accurately (often less) the 
main burden of Marx’s theory. But no 
skill of the publisher can produce ‘‘das 
Kapital’? extenso in a form that 
the man-in-the-street will understand 
it. 
Nevertheless, it is important that the 
public should understand what is pro- 
posed for the future of their town. But 
this is best achieved by the full Report 
being published in a dignified form and 
by producing an abbreviated illustrated 
brochure bringing out the main features 
of the Report in a popular form. 
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YHORT-TERM planning ‘‘realists’’ 
»sJ are rapped smartly over the knuckles 
in a recent editorial in the American 
Architectural Forum. Commenting on 
the City of London’s proposals for a 
more concentrated city area, the edi- 
torial concludes that it is clear that the 
City has turned ‘‘its financially potent 
baek on any responsibility it might have 
been expected to assume, for helping 
to solve a major planning problem of 
Greater London; the fact that the 
average Londoner has to travel about 
4.4 miles every day to get to work. 
Only sign that the City had ever heard 
of this matter was the rather tentative 
proposal for a few blocks of flats to be 
set down in this almost completely 
commercial area. But on the whole, 
the City planners displayed little interest 
in the rather obvious notion that an 
overcrowded and hyper-centric business 
district means bad travelling and bad 
living conditions for a whole city.’’ It 
is true, as the article points out, that 
the short-term realist has always been 
with us, and always, in the long view, 
against us. ‘‘Sir Christopher Wren 
broke his heart to change the medieval 
pattern in the City of London, but the 
short-term realists won. It may be 
that in London and New York they 
will win again.’’ 


* * * 


Another glance at the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes’ 
report on Water and Sewerage, to which 
we referred in our last issue and which 
throws new light on darkest rural 
England, prompts two questions, First, 
are we to expect to read in the Report 
of the Ministry of Health for 1985: 
‘*The absence of amenities such as 
water and modern sanitation in rural 


areas has, we have reason to believe, j 
been a contributory cause in the con-j Fes 
tinued drift of rural population to the § the 
towns—especially among the younger the 
people’’ ? And second, can the villages | ©° 
survive unless revived and thriving} He 
industrial country and market towns} {a 
in the neighbourhood provide the} ™ 
economic reason for the elementary § '€§ 
services which are so appallingly lacking J “€ 


at the moment ? mé 
ho 
* = * be 


How big is an acre ? We often wonder 
how many of the ‘‘interested laymen’’§ R: 
who casually discuss housing at 12, 14§ yo 
or 18 ‘‘to the acre,’’ or wonder about § iss 
the possibility of rehousing at a popula-§ th 
tion density of 200 ‘‘ persons per acre,’’ § co 
have any kind of mental picture of§ fa 
what an acre means. And looking up§ wi 
the book of words and telling them§ ag 
than an acre contains 4,840 square§ be 
yards, doesn’t really help at all. Mr.§ in 
Harold Armitage makes a useful point ot 
here in a recent article in The School-§ in 
master. **In all our towns and villages,” 
he writes, ‘‘there should be a plot of 
ground that measures exactly an acre.”” 
Mr. Armitage points out that in history 
and geography lessons, and in the civics 
















hour, which is now introducing dis- 
cussion on housing and local govern-§ y 
ment in many schools, the word ‘‘acre”’ 
is frequently used, but as children are™ j, 
not ‘‘farmers, surveyors or estate™ 4 
agents, the word has no meaning for§ |, 
them. When they read that Lincolns§ 4 





Inn Fields comprises 12 acres, they are 
no wiser about the size of this open 
space than they were before. This 
Suggested specimen acre need not li¢ 
idle—it might be a garden® a village 
green, a paddling pool, or a play- 
ground,”’ 
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Some planners are often tempted into 


‘I thinking that ordinary people always 


fail to understand the issues involved 
in planning, and that while knowing 
‘*what they want,’’ they are unable or 
unwilling to take the trouble to find 
out how to get what they want. Here 
are two recent examples from popular 
groups who have clearly understood 
many of the complicated issues involved 
in redevelopment. A group of Stepney 
residents, particularly concerned with 
the Tarling Street area, have petitioned 
the L.C.C., the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and the Ministry of 
Health against a proposal to build only 
flats,in this area after the war. Their 
memorandum points out that they fully 
realise that factories and businesses as 
well as houses should be moved out to 
make room for the preponderance of 
houses for which they are asking. ‘‘We 
believe this can be done,”’ they add. 


The Housing Study Group at the 
Raleigh Evening Institute (a group of 
young people mainly under twenty) have 
issued a well-thought-out statement on 
the replanning of Stepney. ‘‘We are 
convinced,’’ they say, ‘‘that normal 
families need houses, not flats... 
where flats are built they should be for 
aged and single people . . . this could 
be satisfactorily arranged if certain 
industries are moved out of Stepney to 
other areas and new homes provided 
in those areas.’’ 


* * * 


A correspondent’ makes a plea to , 


architects to consider invalids in plan- 
ning post-war buildings. ‘* Architects 
should remember,’’ she writes, ‘*that 
there will be a greater number of 
invalids, cripples and semi-helpless men 
and women in the post-war world, The 
law prevents cinema and theatre man- 
agers from allowing invalid chairs to 
Stand in the aisles. Could a small space 
not be left in the centre of each building, 
where invalid chairs may stand ? ’’ She 
asks, too, for at least one entrance to 
every public building without steps. 

is is an aspect of post-war planning 
which should not be forgotten. 
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GARDEN CITIES 


The phrase is enchanting. It calls up 
a picture of towns from which all the 
harsh, grimy, noisy, crowded, hurrying 
aspects of urban life have been magically 
washed away. Instead, trees spread their 
shade and lawns their green by the side 
of noble buildings spaciously planned. . . . 
Nearly fifty years ago Ebenezer Howard 
saw something like this vision; he reduced 
it to soberly practical terms and wrote 
his book, To-Morrow. His book... 
set going a considerable movement—and 
yet only two garden cities, Letchworth 
and Welwyn, exist. Why has Howard's 
pioneering idea borne such meagre fruit? 

According to Mr. F. J. Osborn... 
one main reason is that the publication 
of Howard’s book coincided with the 
beginning of the petrol and electric 
traction age. He wanted people to enjoy 
the advantages both of town and country 
by creating cities of about 30,000 
inhabitants, surrounded by 5,000 acres 
of inviolable agricultural land. But soon 
after his book appeared it became 
possible to obtain an illusion of these 
advantages by migrating to the outskirts 
of existing cities and travelling daily to 
and from business. The clear-cut con- 
ception of the garden city was swallowed 
up in the untidy fact of the garden 
suburb—a mere dormitory, soon to be 
cut off from the country by further 
building. . .. 

Now we are turning at last to deal 
with the resulting muddle. ... And it 
is remarkable .. . how many of Howard's 
ideas are proving his foresight. . . 


| But it has become clear that the individual 
| enterprise which produced Letchworth 
| and Welwyn, as experimental beginnings, 


is not enough. The best planning ideas 
will not go far unless they have a national 
planning policy behind them. And that 
is just what the Government, unable to 
reach a decision on the essential issue 
of compensation and betterment, has not 
yet supplied—Reprinted from The 
Observer (8.4.45) by kind permission of 
the Editor, 
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The Planning Forum, the ‘‘young’’ 
section of the Association, which was 
inaugurated by Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Mr. F. J. Osborn at | 


‘D. B. Williamson, Chairman. 
W. R. Prew, Vice-Chairman. 
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a special meeting convened by the Asso- | H. W. Bird. 
ciation in June, 1944, has held its first | D. S. Blacklock. 
General Meeting. The following Com- 
mittee were elected:— 


= — AIMS OF THE FORUM a 


To acquire knowledge in all aspects of 
town and country planning, in relation 
to the immediate and long-term post- 
war periods, with a view to contributing 
to the creation of informed public 
opinion in these matters, particularly 
among young men and women. 


With this objective, to hold lectures, dis- 
cussions, film shows, conferences and 
the like, dealing with all aspects of 
planning, and to organise visits to places 
of interest to planners. 


To encourage individual members or 
groups of members to study specific 
technical, sociological or other aspects 
of planning, with a view to the prepara- 
tion of papers or reports for presentation 
to The Forum for publication. 


W. J. Clarke. 
Miss R. M. Howard 


Miss D. W. Howitt, 
Miss M. E. Parr. 
A. Redhouse. 


youth organisations of all kinds, on 
town and country planning from th 
general or from specialised points of 
view. 


To assist in the formation of similar 
groups in other parts of Britain. 


To encourage the establishment of 
kindred groups in other countries, or to 
make contact with these where already 
existing, for the purpose of exchanging 
information, and arranging visits, com 
ferences and the like in the post-war 
period 


By these means, as a group and as in- 
dividuals to play a full part through 
the planning movement in creating a 





Britain and a world whose resources 
shall be used with skill, beauty and 
courage for the benefit of mankind. 


The following list of fortnightly lecture discussions which have been held indicates th 
range of planning topics which has been covered : 
PROFESSOR SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, F.R.I.B.A., Inaugural address on ‘‘The Scope of 
Town and Country Planning." 
Mr. T. W. BurDEN, M.P., on ‘‘Government Statements on The Location of Industry.” 
Capt. R. L. REIss, on “The Planning Proposals of Various Large Towns.”’ 
Proressor W. G. HOLForD, A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., on ‘*The Neighbourhood of Tomorrow.” 
Mr. Max Lock, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., on ‘‘Surveys—and How to Make Them.”’ 
Mr. GILBERT MCALLISTER, M.A., on ‘‘ Wanted—A National Planning Policy.’’ 
Miss E. HALTON (Public Relations Officer, Housing Centre), on ‘‘ Planning Publicity.’’ 
Mr. JoHN Dower, on ‘‘ Planning -for Holidays.’’ 
The Lorp Forrester, M.A., on ‘‘Industry and Its Environment.’’ 
Mr. R. CLEMENTS (Secretary, London Council of Social Service), on ‘‘Problems in the 
Planning of New Communities.’’ 
Mr. Paut Rorua, on ‘‘Films and Planning.’’ 
COUNCILLOR T. BRADDOCK, on ‘‘A Home County View of the Greater London Plan."’ 
Mr. Davip CusHMAN COYLE, on “‘ The Tennessee Valley Authority.’’ 
quite self-supporting, and the growing membership 


justifies this aim. The annual subscription is Sv 
. Application for information or 


4 To form a panel of speakers qualified to 
_ address outside bodies, and in particular, 





In addition, visits have been made to study typical 
east-end areas of London, notably, Stepney and 
West Ham. A stud — on “ Planning Com- 

other study groups are 


munity” is at -w individual or group membership should be 
projected. to the 
AS a young section, the Forum is determined to be Hon. Sec., Miss L. M. Osborn, 43 Store Street, W.C1 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 


London Corporation 

Mr. F. Tidbury Beer has been appointed 
Chairman of the Improvements and Town 
Planning Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London. 


J. Clayton Young 

We record with deep regret the death on 
January 7, 1945, of Mr. J. Clayton Young, 
advertisement manager of The Ford Motor 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Young was a member of the 
Town and Country Planning Executive 
Committee. In the early part of the war 
he organised the Public Relations Division 
of the Ministry of Food, and on returning 
to his firm, organised the Ford Emergency 
Food Vans Trust. 


Northern Ireland Housing Trust 

Mr. F. Lucius O’Brien has been appointed 
Chairman of the Northern Ireland Housing 
Trust recently set up by Mr. W. Grant, 
Northern Ireland Minister of Health and 
Local Government. The Trust aims to 
provide 28,000 of the 100,000 new houses 
which, in the opinion of the Planning 
Advisory Board, are required in the next 
ten years. 


Swadlincote 

A Social Survey of Swadlincote is being 
undertaken by the local W.V.S. The 
purpose of the enquiry is (a) to ascertain 
full details of local housing, and (b) to 
compile information concerning the attrac- 
tion of new industries to the area. 


Planned Transport 

The Light Railway Transport League 
expects to see considerable development in 
post-war housing schemes for the provision 
of *‘built-in’’ tracks during the preparation 
of Estate sites. The requirements of high 
passenger capacity, low cost and passenger 
safety, all point—in the League’s view—to 
some form of the modern electrified light 
railway as an ideal solution to the suburban 
transport problem. On reserved tracks at 
Glasgow, accidents are almost unknown. 


The Gas Industry 

The Central Executive Board of the 
National Gas Council and Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, have been merged in a new 
Governing. body for the Gas Industry. 
Mr. A. E. Sylvester, Managing Director of 
the Gas Light and Coke Co., has been 
elected Chairman of the new body. 
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Penychain Camp 

Forty-three Welsh Local Authorities have 
protested to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and to M.P.’s against 
the proposal to transfer the Admiralty 
Camp at Penychain to Messrs. Butlins, Ltd., 
after the war. 


Dartington Hall Competition 

The first prize of £150 in the Dartington 
Hall Cottage Competition was awarded to 
the Grenfel Baines Group, Preston. A 
special ‘*‘Forces’’ prize of £100 went to 
F/O D’Yarburgh-Bateson, of York. Messrs 
Adams, Holden and Pearson were the 
assessors. 


Democratic Planning at Carlisle 

Mr. Percy Dalton, the City Engineer of 
Carlisle, recently met a group of representa- 
tives of all important business and social 
organisations in Carlisle and discussed with 
them Carlisle’s planning proposals. The 
various Groups are considering the pro- 
posals and will submit their views. Five 
hundred copies of a detailed questionnaire 
have been circulated. 


Plan for Colliery Village 

A total population of 8,000 (present 
population 1,200), a site for a number of 
suitable light industries, together with the 
necessary shops and social buildings, is 
visualised in a plan for the colliery village 
of Calverton (Notts.) by Mr. Reginald Kidd, 
the County Director of Planning. - 





Appointment 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association is now considering its 
post-war requirements for~ staff, 
and will be interested to hear from 
men and women (a) preferably with 
some background knowledge of 
town and country planning and of 
politics, (b) possessing organising 
experience and ability, and (c) 
capable of administering and pro- 
gressing the work of busy com- 
mittees. Salary, age, National 
Service position and other relevant 
information should be stated in 
letters addressed to the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, 28, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
Applications from men and women 
in the Forces who expect early 
release will be welcomed. 
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George Formby, Planner 


No one interested in planning, demo- 
graphic surveys, and small-town govern- 
ment, and willing to be laughed at as well 
as to laugh, should miss the film ‘*He 
Snoeps to Conquer.’” Behind a lot of 
delightful nonsense, in which George 
Formby and Robertson Hare are at their 
best, is a remarkably shrewd knowledge of 
the popular attitude to housing and 
planning. 


Darlington 

Darlington housewives have recently com- 
pleted a housing survey : 70 per cent prefer 
one big living-room ; 13.3 per cent want 
two small rooms; 95.3 per cent want a 
house or bungalow; 4.7 per cent want 
a flat. 


Mr. T. P. Bennett 


Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., has returned 
to the Ministry of Works at the invitation 
of the Minister as Controller of Production 
of Temporary Housing. 


Council of Industrial Design 


Sir Thomas Barlow has been appointed 
Chairman of the new Council of Industria] 
Design which has been set up by the 
President of the Board of Trade. Sir Steven 
Bilslard is Chairman of the Scottish 
Committee. 


Community Centres 


A large-scale development of Community 
Centres on a neighbourhood basis where 
people of all shades of opinion can meet 
together for social and educational pur- 
poses, is one of the recommendations made 
in a Report recently published by the 
Ministry of Education (H.M.S.O., 9d.). The 
Report points out that Local Authorities 
have powers under the Education Act, 1944, 
to provide suitable buildings. 


Sudbury Planning Association 


Mr. Keith Jeremiah has been appointed 
Planning Officer to the Sudbury and 
District Planning Association in order to 
prepare a preliminary plan for submission 
to the Local Authorities in the area. 


A.A. School 


MajorRaymondGordonBrown, A.R.1.B.A., 
of the Parachute Regiment, has been 
appointed Principal of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. 
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Tree Planting 
A series of notes on Trees for planting 


in relation to buildings 


5. TURKISH HAZEL 
(Corylus Colurna) 
This is the Constantinople edition 


of our Nut. It is a fine bold tree of 
narrow shape, with large leaves. De- 


finitely a tree up to fifty feet or more 


when doing its best. The outline is 
pyramidal, like a conifer or Alder, 
and should the lower branches spread 
too wide, they can be removed or 
shortened. It should replace in ow 
streets larger trees, such as the lime. 
The bark is quaintly and beautifully 
corrugated with corky ridges; and 
such a tree develops character and ite 
dividuality with age; and will not 
require the unpleasant lopping s0 
disfiguring to trees used in the past. 
Not particular as to soil ; but as with 
all street trees; should be given a 
good start in a well-prepared site. 


HuGu E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma. 
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Rebuilding Britain: A Twenty 
Year Plan 


By Sir Ernest Simon. Gollancz. 256 pp. 
6s. 


Sir ERNEST SIMON’S wide ad- 
ministrative experience and vigorous 
mind, makes anything he writes informa- 
tive and interesting. Rebuilding Britain 
is divided into four parts, containing in 
all thirty-one chapters. There are also 
six appendices. The first two parts deal 
respectively with ‘‘Building’’ and 
**Housing.’’ Subject to minor criticism, 
they are first-class. Sir Ernest’s recent 
experience as Chairman of various 
committees of the Ministry of Works, 
dealing with the post-war building prob- 
lems, makes what he writes authorita- 
tive and up to date. Between the wars 
he also had long practical experience in 
relation to housing. It should be noted 
that the author definitely comes down 
against flats for families. The first two 
parts, therefore, are written well within 
the author’s range. Not so the second 
two parts which deal with town planning 
—Part III ‘‘Foreign Examples,” 
Part IV *‘Britain.’’ This is not to say 
that the author has not made con- 
siderable study of the subject, but the 
material he has collected is‘ badly 
arranged, in many -cases_ill-digested, 
and displays a lack of balance and the 
careful thought which he has given to 
the subject matter of Parts I and II. 
The book has been written in too 
great a hurry and it is a serious omission 
in a book of this length to have no 
index. In consequence Parts III and IV 
have suffered severely. Abercrombie’s 
London and Plymouth plans are dis- 
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missed in one paragraph, whereas the 
author devotes four and a half pages 
to the Duddesdon (Birmingham) report. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that because the former were long docu- 
ments the author had no time to study 
them, whereas the latter report is con- 
tained in a small pamphlet. But surely 
the London and Plymouth reports 
deserve serious consideration in a 
50,000-word survey on Town Planning. 

In many cases his statements are 
definitely misleading. To quote only 
one example—referring to the U.S.A., 
Sir Ernest says: ‘‘Green Belt City, 
which corresponds to Welwyn, is the 
outstanding example in the U.S.A. of 
a garden city.’’ It is nothing of the kind. 
It is a purely residential suburb of 
Washington, mainly housing people 
working in Government Departments. 
It is true it does not immediately adjoin 
Washington and is surrounded by a 
permanent green belt reservation. But 
its plan makes no provision whatever 
for industry and, as not only the Town 
and Country Planning Association but 
also every Government Committee and 
Commission from the Neville Chamber- 
iain Committee of 1920 to the Barlow 
Commission of 1939 has pointed out, it 
is of the essence of a garden city that 
it should be planned for industry and 
not merely as a dormitory. 

To sum up, Parts I and II deserve 
careful study, but III and IV must be 
read with discrimination. 


K. L.. 


The T.V.A. : Lessons for In- 
ternational Application 


By Herman Finer. International Labour 
Office. 289 pp. 6s. 


So far as we in Britain are concerned, 
this book completes a trilogy on T.V.A. 
As an introduction we had Julian 
Huxley’s graphic impression, lately 
David Lilienthal’s testament, now the 
achievement of the T.V.A. is documented 
and appraised by Herman Finer for the 
International Labour Office, and _ its 
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growing significance for international 
application is examined. 
Comprehensive chapters deal with the 
essentials of the project : flood control; 
electricity; land use; advancement of 
economic and social well-being; labour, 
managerial and state relationships and 
finance. The chapter, ‘‘Indices of 
Progress,’’ is of particular interest, 
both as recording the achievements of 
the first ten years, and as foreshadowing 
the results which this creative demo- 
cratic experiment may be expected to 
achieve. The ‘‘virtuous spiral’’ which 
mankind the world over feels should lie 
beyond the frustrations of today are 
implicit in the following quotations :— 


‘*Electrification of the farms has thus 
contributed to nutrition improvement. It 
has also contributed to the farm demon- 
stration programme, which again will 
have its effects on diet. Moreover, it has 
added a new social value to rural life, and 
introduced a factor which to some 
extent may counteract the drift to the 
towns. ’”’ 


“*It will also be some decades before 
the improved crop-bearing trees show 
results, and with them their effects upon 
local diet and the improvement of live- 
stock. .. . At is clearly foreseeable that 
the area will once again be a tree-bearing 
district with an increasing number of 
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trees, based upon a proper timber 
economy. ”” 


‘*The figures given are an indication 
of the magnitude of the T.V.A.’s recrea- 
tional value and of what may be.expected 
when the chain of lakes, the mountains 
and forests are fully prepared to receive 
visitors and tourists.’ 


‘*In education, even more than in 
capital investment, there is a ‘multiplier’ 
which operates cumulatively—for very 
soon a community learns how to produce 
its own education in geometrical pro- 
gression.’’ 


‘*The T.V.A.’s significance is mor 
than the specific services it has rendered; 
its psychological, economic and _ social 
impact amounts to something more than 
the sum of its several purposes.”’ 


The final chapter of the book, ‘‘ The 
Problem of an International T.V.A.”’, 
is of particular interest, having regard 
particularly to post-war problems in 
Europe and Asia. It is emphasised that 
the T.V.A. was deliberately established 
and given responsibility for the welfare 
of an undeveloped area. This action 
resulted from the ‘‘conservationist”’ 
feeling that the resources of this region 
belong to the people of the United 
States, and implied the responsibility of 
all for the development of the country’s 
resources wherever found. Hence, 
although private enterprise has found its 
place in the local application, the risk 
that ‘‘the valley should be ignored, and 
the scope and pace of development set 
entirely by private enterprise was ruled 
out.’’ 

It is emphasised that the regional 
aspect of the T.V.A., which includes 
portions of seven States, has special 
significance for European and _ other 
regions composed of political divisions 
which are not self-sufficient economically. 
The difficulties likely to be encountered 
in applying the T.V.A. approach, pat- 
ticularly in such regions, are discussed, 
and it is emphasised that the method is 
not transplantable without reservations, 
but that its characteristics ‘‘ merely help 
to bring out the problems and to suggest 
solutions.’’ Merely! This unlooked-for 
American modesty warms the British 
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Waar is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 
to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 
engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 
to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electricity 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 














“*It’s the people upstairs with their 
wretched vacuum cleaner.”’ 


(By courtesy of the Editor of Lilliput) 





heart. It merely remains to thank the 
T.V.A., Herman Finer and the I.L.O. 
for their timely contribution to the 
discussion and, it may be hoped, to the 
solution of some of the problems of the 
world before us. At the Peace Con- 
ference the harvest of actual achieve- 
ment in this valley may well count for 
more than the fruits of the Woods of 
Bretton. D. B. W. 


Henry Yevele: The Life of 
an English Architect 
By John H. Harvey. Batsford 86 pp. 15s. 


HIS book is a brave attempt to pro- 
vide a biography of a medieval mason, 
and as such it is to be welcomed. Un- 
fortunately, however, the author’s com- 
mand of historical method is not equal 
to the extremely difficult task he has set 
himself, with the result that his work 
leaves much to be desired from the 
historical point of view. 

Henry de Yevele is Mr. Harvey’s 
hero, and a hero must have a back- 
ground and a personality. However, 
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the known facts provide very litt 
material out of which to construct! 
living person. Yevele is first met 

in London in 1356, but beyond the 
that his will records that his paren 
names were Roger and Marion, nothi 
is known about his early years. 
Harvey, however, claims that it 
reasonable to assume that a certai 
Roger de Zeveleye who paid tax } 
Uttoxeter in 1327 was his father, an 
that his birthplace was Yeaveley j 
Derbyshire, seven miles away. Havig 
taken that step, Mr. Harvey procee 
to fill in the picture. The father 
‘**probably a mason,’’ because Henry 
brother Robert is known to have beg 
of that trade; and so Henry learne( 
‘*probably from his father, how 
draw, to use the square and compasses 
and to hew freestone, as well as t 
carve fine detail for tombs and the like, 
Henry was eventually to become a 
important person. Therefore he mu 
have an education that would fit hit 
for his position, and ‘‘an architect ¢ 
Yevele’s importance must have kno 
Court French and Latin as well 3 
English.’’ There must also have bee 
the appropriate influences to form h 
taste, whence we are told that ‘‘Thet 
are few buildings in the neighbourhod 
(of Yeaveley, his assumed _ birthplao 
which now appear as Henry Yevé 
knew them in his boyhood, but f 
splendid Norman nave and west fro 
of Tutbury Priory church are still mi 
as he saw them, and his father probab 
worked on the steeple at Uttoxeter, 
Of his taste when formed we read, 
little further on, ‘‘ The clear-cut sf 
plicity of the vaulting in Tewkesbul 
nave would appeal to Yevele more thi 
the strange contortions over the choif, 
Thus Mr. Harvey solves the perplex 
problem of how the medieval build 
saw their work, about which so little 
to be gathered from contempoi 
accounts. They saw it as Mr. Ha 
sees it today. 

The record of Yevele’s work, also, is fi 
of suppositions and arguments fro 
analogy, the cumulative effect of which’ 
very seriously to mar a work that, trealty 
differently, would have been well .wom 
undertaking, and to raise questions regatt 
ing the author’s purpose in writing it. 
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>] Large supply at in- 
frequent intervals 
day or night, with 
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WASH BASIN 
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of very hot water 
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Minimum 
Planning... 


The one serious fault, and it is one 
common to most of Europe, is the 
intolerable discomfort of **minimum 
planning.’’ Rooms were often so 
small that families had been obliged 
to discard their furniture on moving 
into their new homes and poor though 
they were, to buy new: the doors were 
made so narrow that it was difficult 
to carry even a tray through them: 
and by the time that even ** minimum 
furniture’? was in place, there was 
practically no space left for a normally 
sized family. Two reasons were given. 
One was the intellectual pleasure 
which the architect got from a 
triumphant arrangement of inadequate 
space. The second was the high cost 
of building. 


-Elizabeth Denby in Europe Rehoused 





does, indeed, say in his Preface, ‘‘In case 
anyone has begun to feel terrified that this 
is a Book with a Purpose”’ that ‘‘its chief 
aim is to bring to our remembrance the 
great life of one of the truest sons of 
England, who endowed us with several of 
the loveliest monuments of architecture, 
and who deserves . . . the title of our 
greatest architect.°° The fact is that 
Mr. Harvey has observed that the Per- 
pendicular Style is the only style which is 
purely English in origin and development, 
and he concludes that therefore it provides 
a general model for a revived English 
architecture. Yevele’s being one of the 
only two names that are generally asso- 
ciated with that period, it is not difficult to 
understand how he comes to fill the role of 
*‘our greatest architect.”’ Mr. Harvey is, 
of course, entitled to his opinion regarding 
the value of the Perpendicular Style, both 
for its own sake and for its bearing on the 
problems of today, but in defending it 
something more than mere statement is 
required. The reader will need to be shown 
the development of the style against a much 
wider background than Mr. Harvey pro- 
vides. He will wish to learn something of 
the ideas of the period at first hand, and he 
will want to know in what way the troubles 
of the fourteenth century, and particularly 
the shortage of labour, arising out of 
economic changes, and magnified by the 
catastrophe of the Black Death, influenced 
architectural style. Thus prepared he may 
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be in a position to judge whether t 

any parallel between the fourteenth cent 
and the present times, and whether 
Perpendicular Style is better or worse th 
what preceded it. One parallel, indeed, ¢ 
hardly escape him. In the article on Yi 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
is said of Yevele that ‘‘his position waso 
of some authority, and he was frequen 
empowered to impress as many mas 
and plasterers as he wanted, and to j 
prison those who refused to serve him.’ 
As is to be expected of a book publish 
by the House of Batsford, the work a 
tains a large number of excellent illust 
tions, including, besides photographs, 
productions of contemporary drawings. 

W.A. 


Shorter 


Planning and Reconstruction Yea, 
Book, 1944-5 


Advisory Editor: F. J. Osborn. 
Publishing Co. 2ls. 


Nolicety, 





Tera 


IRST published in 1942, 
and Reconstruction Year- 
become an essential part of every planne 
reference shelf. The first three secti 
contain valuable articles on (1) g 
physical planning problems, (2) special 
subjects, e.g., plastics, water supplies 
fuel, and (3) planning in other count 
Other sections of the book include 
maries of all important and rel 
committee reports, and of planning le 
tion and policy up to date, a directo 
all the appropriate Ministries, Cities’ 
Who’s Who, and bibliography. 


the r- 
has 


Sanitary Administration 


By Stewart Swift. (Second edition.) Bulgene 
worth and Co. 10s. 6d. 


S its name implies, this book 4 
primarily with public health and ¢ 
legislation coming within the provine 
sanitary officers. It sets out fully thep 
health laws affecting sanitary adminis 

The only reference to town ple nning| 
contained in the chapter headed ‘*Offe 
Trades and the Town and Country Plat 
Act’’ (pages 256-258), where the pro 
relating to the control of offensive t 
under planning schemes are exp C 

The book is very useful for 
purposes, especially for sanitary and @@(DIS 
of BELG 
ROMS 


Ov 


wan Write 


officers engaged in public health adm 
tion. It should be helpful also to o 
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property and agents responsible for property 
management, as well as students preparing 
for examinations. 


Planning of Shopping Areas 
Retailers’ Advisory Committee. 4d. 


STATEMENT for the guidance of 
town planners, setting out the’ retailer’s 
point of view. Advocates a friendly 
atmosphere in shopping areas planned as 
compact groups, with a good variety of 
shops in each unit, and the placing of bank 
and other business premises adjacent to, 
but separate from, the shopping centres. 
An article on the Report will be published 
in the Summer issue of Town and Country 
Planning. 


Sheffield’s Green Belt 
C.P.R.E., Sheffield Branch. Is. 


E have come to expect a high 
standard both of production and matter in 
the publications of the C.P.R.E.’s active 
Sheffield Branch. This is no exception and 
should be read, not only by all who have 
special interest in the Sheffield area, but by 
those who want to put an end to the un- 
controlled sprawl of all large cities. 


Business Buildings 
Post-war Building Studies, No. 16. 
H.M.S.O. Is. 


NOTHER of the valuable Post-war 
Building Reports, issued by Committees 
set up under the auspices of the Minister 
of Works. No. 16 is by a committee con- 
vened by the R.I.B.A. and is invaluable for 
business firms contemplating new sites or 
faced with the problem of rebuilding on 
blitzed sites. 


Facilities for Physical Recreation 
Central Council of Physical Recreation. 6d. 


COMPACT survey on the needs of the 
population for facilities for indoor and out- 
door games, sports, and other physical 
activities. Supports the National Playing 
Fields Association’s minimum recommenda- 
tion of six acres of open space per 1,000 
population. A useful list of leaflets and 
pamphlets on all aspects of physical 
recreation is appended. 


Reconstruction Report 
Rotary Club of Dagenham. No price. 
traditional 


HE Report makes the 
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criticisms of the huge Becontree Est; 
Advocates (1) co-ordination between 
Authority housing decentralised populati 
and Authority to be set up for Location 
Industry ; (2) a better social balance amg 
population; (3) greater provision } 
privacy in types of houses built ; (4) mo 
varied types of houses, and (5) a greaifine: 
number of community buildings. 


A Design for Dunstable 
Borough of Dunstable. 3d. 


CAREFULLY drafted study. 
historical, social, health and physi 
structure of Dunstable is surveyed 
relation to the possible trend of Natio 
Planning. Advocates the provision of 
well-planned industrial zone for |i 
industries and the provision of housing 
a judicious mixture of terraces of four, | 
or even more, to secure better group 
than can be achieved by an exclu 
repetition of the semi-detached 
Adequate provision for the Arts and bet 
social facilities, is emphasised. Dunsta 
is to be congratulated on these sensi 
proposals for a progressive future. 


An Industrial Plan for W 
Cumberland 


By W. C. Devereux. Cumberland Develg 
ment Council. No price. 


N outline of the existing and possib 
industrial development of West Cumbal, 
land, practical and clear—as one wot 
expect the report of a leading industrial 
to be. Mr. Devereux lists the new industh 
which in his view ought to be started 
West Cumberland, in order to provide 
better economic and social balance. The 
include fancy goods, canning, textiles a 
drugs, and would provide work for 
additional 10,000 people. The Repo 
covers every aspect of the existing primal 
industries and the proposed developme 
of secondary industries. 


Merseyside of the Future 
Liverpool Daily Post. 2s. 6d. 


N analysis of 10,000 ideas submi 
during the Merseyside Civic Competitio 
of 1943. Main recommendations incl 
planning of the area as one region, ff 
planting, smoke abatement, better transp0 
facilities and more open space, 
Liverpool Civic Authorities will no dé 
have noted with alarm how many of 
suggestions demand the provision of 1 
open space. 
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Publications Received 


Post-war Plans for King’s Lynn. (King’s 
ynn Chamber of Commerce, 6d.) 
A Policy for Housing in England and 
lales. (Conservative Party, 6d.) 


Pe agny Heap. 
s 

The Future Carlisle. 
Council, 3d.) 
Preliminary Town Planning Proposals for 
Yorthampton. (Northampton Corporation.) 
A Social Survey of Hawick, by A. M. 
truthers. (Scottish Council of Social 
ervice, 6d.) 

New Roads for Britain, by George C. 


(Carlisle Trades 


geLtd., 2s. 6d.) 
using A Description of Blackpool in 1788, by 
William Hutton. 
i@Liverpool, 2s. 6d.) 


How will Planning affect Land Owner- | 
ip ? by E. S. Watkins. What will Planning | 
in Terms of Money? by E. F.' 


chumacher. Will Planning Restrict Free- 


? by Harold J. Laski. (Planning Bogies | 


ries, Architectural Press, 6d. each.) 





PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


T.CP.A., 28, King Street, W.C.2 | 


The following leaflets and pamphlets are | 


obtainable from the Association and are 
seful for discussion and study. 


PLANNING AND HOUSING POLICY: 
Recent Developments. 3d., 2s. 6d. doz. 
a 9 tf aaa AND OVERSPILL, by 
R. L. Reiss. bp Os 
WHAT KIND OF HOMES ? By the Hackney 
and Stoke Newington Social Workers’ Group. 9d. 
A NEW TOWN PLAN, by Gordon Stephenson, 
F.R.1.B.A. Wall chart diagram 30 x 22 ins. 
Is. 6d., 15s. doz, 


tiles a 

_ for 

Repo 
Dp mar 


>lopme 


FOR THE LOCAL COMMUNITY.—A 
Study Outline prepared by Gladys Keable. Is. 6d 


ALL BOOKS’REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BOOKSHOP. 
GE EXTRA IN EACH CASE. 


(The British Roads Federation, 


(University Press of 


"doz. | 
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POST- | 


MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE aT | 


HOUSING, by R. L. Reiss 
HOUSING MANUAL. 


2s. | 


DISPERSAL : A Report by the National pret | 


of Social Service. 
BRITAIN’S TOWN-COUNTRY PATTERN. 


Barlow Scott and Uthwatt summarised. 2s. 6d. 


| 


| economical for long-period heating. 


* But where are 


these new appliances?” 


— and the Law of Interim Develop- | 


(Sweet and) \el), here is a sample of just one of 


the new gas fires planned for post- 
wart homes. 


This fire heats not only by infra-red 
radiation but by a neat, built-in convection 
system (note top and bottom vents). 

It incorporates new long-life radiants, is silent 
in operation and will not “light back.” 
The extra efficiency makes it very 
A new- 
position variable gas tap saves 

stooping. 


The design has been seen by visitors to 
the two houses equipped by the Gas Industry 
on the Ministry of Works site at 
Northolt. These houses ... the Gas House 
and the Gas-and-Coke-House . . . 
demonstrated some of the plans made by the 
Industry for a complete heat service 
in post war homes. 





NOTE: Ful details are available for your files 

in booklet form, entitled “Comfort with economy 

in the Northole Demonstration Houses,” free on 

request to 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
1, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY 


PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


invites application for membership from 


individuals, local authorities, and business 


National Planning Basis applied to 


firms who wish to see the policy of the 


the 


problems of physical reconstruction. 


Full particulars and current programme from 


the Secretary, Town and Country Planning 
Association, 28 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5006-7-8 
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THE POST-WAR 


A new method of Lighting . . . 


accommodation and equipment of 

all provided schools will have to be 
raised to a common standard — the 
highest. 


[: is now clear that after the war the 


So far as lighting is concerned (certainly 
in the case of the “ plan units ’’ contem- 
plated in the Government report on 
“ Standard Construction for Schools ’’) 
this inevitably means the use of fluores- 
cent. lamps, providing, as they do, 
illumination of approximately daylight 
quality. 

BTH now manufacture two fluorescent 
lamps (a) the original Mazda Daylight 
Fluorescent Lamp suitable for class- 
rooms and (b) the new Mazda Warm- 


Fluorescent 


Whiré Fluorescent Lamp which provides 
a warmer illumination of sunlight quality 
(suitable for halls, playrooms, etc.). 


BTH Engineers of the Lighting 
Advisory Service are qualified to 
inspect the lighting in any school 
and to submit a report. This will 
enable you to decide whether the 
lighting is hindering or helping 
educational progress and how it is 
affecting eyesight and general health. 
In the event of modifications or 
improvements being necessary, 
BTH Engineers can design the 
installation and recommend the 
most suitable Mazda Lamps and 
Mazdalux equipment. 


LIGHTING ADVISORY SERVICE 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Lighting Section, Bridle Path, Watford. Tel: Watford 5811 


SCHOOL 


Lamps 
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New Towns ddan the ‘War 


by A concise re-statement of the argument for building new 
J industrial towns, surrounded by country belts. Revised 
F. J. edition. ‘Mr. Osborn is probably the greatest living 


authority on what one may term the mechanics of plan- 
OSBORN ning. —H. BRYANT NEWBOLD in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 
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BUILDING AND SOCIETY 


A ‘series of publications on the Engineering, Constructional, and 
Financial aspects of Town and Country Planning, Housing, and the 
Promotion of Public Health, edited by E>win C. FaircuiLp, Phil.D., 
M.A., and sponsored by the Co-operative Permanent Building Society. 
Each comprises 92 pages bound in paper boards. 


Each 3s. 6d. net 


MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HOUSING 
By R. L. REISS, One-time member of the Ministry of Health Housing 
Advisory Council, etc. 


WATER, DRAINAGE, AND THE COMMUNITY 
By ROLT HAMMOND, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


PLANNING AND TRANSPORT: THEIR EFFECTS ON INDUSTRY & RESIDENCE 
By WALTER SEGAL. Architect 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR HOUSING 
By R. MCNAIR WILSON, author of Promise to Pay, etc. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY: ITS WoRK AND ORGANIZATION 
By F. LESLIE WALLIS, J.P., President Building Indus. National Council 


Wuat HousinG Costs ; 
By WALTER HILL. Authority on Economic and Financial Questions 


BUILDING SOCIETIES: THEIR REFORM AND THEIR FUTURE 
By EDWIN C. FAIRCHILD, Ph.D., M.A. 





The above were preceded by the series of 


Design for Britain 


Pamphlets at 6d. each, covering similar subjects, including: National 
Planning and Re-development, by H. P. Cart de Lafontaine; Rating 
and Taxation in the Housing Scheme, by F. C. R. Douglas; Housing 
in a Well-planned Britain, by Edwin C. Fairchild; Planning and 
Performance, by Prof. W. A. Robson; Housing and Health, by Sir 
John Orr; A Hundred New Towns, by A. Trystan Edwards. 
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KEY TO CONVERSION 
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